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Introduction 


Much has been written about the purpose of education. Most educationists would 
probably agree that it enables learners to achieve levels of development they would not 
be able to achieve alone. In the oldest pedagogical sense of the term, the word "educate", 
closely related to the Latin-derived "educe", meant to draw out of a person something 
latent or potential. Likewise, the Greek philosopher Socrates spoke of seeking to bring a 
person’s latent ideas into consciousness, evoking the act of a midwife (maieutics). 

In these days of globalization and information highways, this conception of education is 
being overshadowed by the notion that it is about developing skills for accessing and 
processing information. The availability or even overload of information on the Internet 
appears to have blurred our vision of what education is. Alas, schools today are being 
pressured to acquire the technologies needed for locating information, to the neglect of 
learning to know, learning to do, learning to live together and learning to be. Education is 
about the full development of the human personality, an inner voyage aimed at 
developing understanding and values, not just finding information. 

Seen in this light, teachers are clearly at the heart of the education process. Without them, 
education is impossible. To most of us, the essence of education — learning as the 
treasure within — is intangible. Ideally, it is a dual two-way relationship where both 
teacher and student learn. Mahatma Gandhi describes the "true teacher" as the one who 
"regards himself as a student of his students". 

The portraits that follow illustrate how nine teachers (from Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Jordan, Myanmar, New Zealand, Senegal, and Trinidad and Tobago) are opening 
up young minds and nurturing potential. Their experiences convince us that, if we want 
our students to develop to the full their diverse talents, to participate in the life of the 
community and be a force for social change, we must tailor education to their needs and 
talents. 

Too often education in the past was used as a tool of assimilation and played a key role in 
the loss of cultural identity. But, as these portraits reveal, many teachers struggle against 
the odds to shape their teaching in accordance with the realities of life in the families and 
communities they serve. They need and deserve our full support. 

One of the key lessons of the World Conference on Education for All (Jomtien, Thailand, 
1990) has been the need to search for new and better-adapted approaches to learning. 

There are no ready-made solutions for educational progress. Every country, indeed every 
community, has to find its own answers, drawing upon the experience of others to the 
extent it judges appropriate. In finding their answers, it is crucial that would-be reformers 
listen to the voice of wisdom and experience: to those who have proved to be effective 
teachers. 


As we push forward the educational frontier to include more and more of the formerly 



excluded, this challenge becomes ever more important — so important indeed that 
teachers around the world are not waiting for governments to lead the way. Using child- 
centred learning, problem-solving or school-twinning, they are building confidence and 
self-esteem and forming whole human beings, building the framework of knowledge and 
understanding within which information can be meaningfully fitted. Canadian Normand 
Maurice, for example, takes secondary-school dropouts, restores their self-esteem, gives 
them goals, hope and training. U Hla Win believes that his role as a teacher in Myanmar 
is to use the local community as a place for developing skills and helping children do 
things on their own. These are but two examples. Many more teachers around the world 
are reaching out to young people and their communities using increasingly imaginative 
techniques. 

On World Teachers’ Day (5 October), this brochure pays tribute to them. It presents a 
refreshing reminder that education is about human development and culture, about 
knowledge and commitment, about teachers and students, and not just markets, money 
and machines. 


Colin N. Power Fred van Leeuwen 

Deputy Director-General for Education General Secretary 

UNESCO Education International 


Reading and writing at the click of a mouse 

DOMINIQUE NICOLAS 

"It's essential that each child leave a mark of some kind. Otherwise they will do it by 
tagging buildings. Through our magazine they leave a positive mark " 

Vitry-sur-Seine, a sprawling Paris suburb with a population of 79,500, boasts a rich past. 
From the time it was a peaceful Gallic village on the left bank of the Seine, it has been 
marked by many conquests and cultures, from Roman colonizers to industrial barons. 
Today, in this progressive working-class suburb, the spire of its twelfth century Gothic 
church rises above apartment complexes, many of them low-cost housing which the city 
pioneered in the 1930s. But unemployment is high, incomes low, nearly 30 per cent of 
the population is under 20 and about 17 per cent is foreign. 

In parts of the city classified difficult, schools have priority status in a Zone d' education 
prioritaire (ZEP) carrying extra funding, smaller classes and more special teachers. 

"Many of the children are from immigrant families, living in broken or single-parent 
homes," said Dominique Nicolas, a pedagogical counselor in informatics who works with 
9-year-olds in the ZEP framework. "Their command of French, or any other language for 



that matter, is poor. 


Dominique, 43, began teaching twenty-three years ago in nearby Creteil where she lives 
with her husband and three children. 

In 1995, she and a team of other specialists set up a pilot project called "Les Classes 
Lecture-Ecriture" - three weeks of intensive reading and writing during which several 
third grade classes are exposed to a wide range of incentives and contacts with librarians, 
journalists, writers, etc. In groups of eight or nine, the children attend workshops devoted 
to poetry, anagrams, acrostics, the novel, crosswords, etc. Here they work and play with 
letters and words, then excitedly join Dominique in the computer room, equipped with 
ten computers. 

"Children especially those in difficulty, love computers," she says. They are wonderful 
tools. But of course the teacher is always behind the tool. Here they have a heyday 
writing up their poems, nonsense rhymes, building words on the letters of their names. 
They write, cut, paste, print, in different fonts, sizes and styles. 

"They may describe a fat man with bold letters or write 'the day is fading' using smaller 
and smaller words. They can write anything their imagination can conjure up - a dispute 
with a friend, a family event. If they find it hard the first time to write it on the computer, 
I do it, and they get inspired by the result." 

Sometimes the teacher will shoot out an idea like: "Once upon a time, a butterfly lost its 
colours" upon which each child continues the story. Romain, for instance, wrote "they 
sent him to a special class but it didn't help. He was so ugly nobody wanted him. So he 
flew desperately around and ended up in Leroy Merlin, a home improvement megastore, 
where the customers fled, spilling over cans of paint. This is how the butterfly got his 
colours back." 

After each session, Dominique and her colleagues put out a magazine of some sixty 
pages with a photo and one or two examples of each child's work. "It's essential," she 
says, that each one leave a trace, a mark of some kind. Otherwise they will do it by 
breaking something, tagging public buildings, etc. Here they leave a positive mark. 

We try to unblock them, convince them that what they say is not stupid. When they see 
the result in elegant, clean font and style, their self-esteem soars. They also learn to 
concentrate instead of just zapping in front of television. I explain that I have put a lot of 
work into this project, so they should, too. 

Children at this age are very open. They still have a classroom teacher to whom they can 
relate, whereas in the upper classes with many teachers, they lose their bearings. Our 
work is difficult to evaluate in the short term, but we are convinced we have awakened 
something in them. In any case, we must hope so. 



A school takes root 

CHEIKH DIOUF 

"I was determined to produce results which would win over the community" 

Nature has not been kind to Asnde Balia, a village south of Matam in eastern Senegal, 
about 700 km from Dakar. Rain is scarce, vegetation is sparse, and sand storms from the 
nearby Mauritanian desert leave a blanket of dust under temperatures as high as 48° C. 

The population of about 1,570 of the Pulaar ethnic group consists mainly of older people, 
women and children, since most of the able-bodied young men emigrate to France, the 
Cote d'Ivoire or the United States to earn a living for themselves and those who stay 
behind. 

When Cheikh Diouf, 30 at the time, and just out of training college, arrived in Asnde 
Balia in 1993 his first reaction was to ask for a transfer. No other positions were 
available, however, so he had no choice but to stick it out. 

When I arrived," said Cheikh, "there were only 39 pupils of a school-age population of 
130. Moreover, the school and housing for the teacher, were located 5 km out of town. As 
a first step, Cheikh moved back to the village where "I shared everything, ate as they did, 
went to the mosque, made an effort to speak Pulaar and even joined the soccer team". 

He was determined "to produce results which would win over the villagers". When he 
discovered that the first graders could neither read nor write, he worked with them 
intensively "until they began to learn and became more motivated". A twinning 
arrangement with the French city of Roanne also played a role. Roanne sent not only 
money but a group of students who came to help improve the school yard. The event 
greatly impressed the villagers and provided the occasion for festivities which further 
anchored the school in the community. 

With help from Senegal's rural educational reform programme, Cheikh began producing 
impressive results: in 1997, some 58 per cent of his students qualified to go on to junior 
secondary school, and 81 per cent obtained their elementary school certificate - the best 
results the village had ever scored. 

At the initiative of the children, he added a course in health and hygiene, Walking around 
the village, we often came onto garbage dumps," said Cheikh. "So, after a talk with the 
village nurse, the students suggested we explain to parents that 'if we want to stay healthy 
we must keep the village clean.'" 

Some, like one old man, misunderstood. "For years you've been trying to win our 
confidence," he told Cheikh, "Now you're dragging our kids around the garbage. If you 
keep this up, we'll take them back." Nonetheless, everyone pitched in to organize garbage 
disposal. The Roanne partners contributed garbage pails and the children painted "no 



dumping" signs. Today, the nurse is categoric: certain diseases are regressing in Asnde 
Balia. 


Drinking water was still a problem, since it came exclusively from the river in which 
people also used to wash themselves, their clothes, cooking utensils etc "We couldn't just 
say that this water, which people have been drinking for millenniums was bad," Cheikh 
said, "only that we could make it better." In fact, one grandmother asked indignantly: 
'Why do you forbid my grandson to drink water in my house?' So we, then the adults, 
learned to purify the water." Result: during the last cholera epidemic the village was 
spared! 

Cheikh had eighty-four students this year, and ninety are expected in 1999-2000. 
Modestly, he attributes his success "partly to the fact that I integrated the population and 
its culture, but also because the children felt they were doing things themselves. In any 
case, everyone is starting to believe the school can benefit the community." 


No diploma, no future. True or false? 

NORMAND MAURICE 

"Our society considers drop-outs like garbage. No diploma, no future" 

Normand Maurice is a tall, imposing man with a powerful voice, fatherly gentleness and 
profound convictions about the role of education. He lives in Victoriaville, a small city of 
80,000 people nestled among the rolling hills and dairy farms of southeastern Quebec, 

160 km from Montreal. He recognized twenty years ago as a social science teacher that 
although schools offered a mixture of academic and vocational programmes, almost one- 
third of students were failing and about 10 per cent were falling completely by the 
wayside. 

"The excluded are as toxic for democracy as left-over paint or PCB are for the 
environment," he says. Normand has been waging a battle against those who claim that 
without diplomas there is no future. Although he does not deny the handicap, he still 
thinks it is possible to create jobs-tedious maybe -but nevertheless useful for society. 

In 1987, he and several colleagues launched le Centre de formation en entreprise et 
recuperation (CFER), a training centre in business and waste recycling for secondary 
school students, most of them dropouts. This groundbreaking approach takes students off 
the scrap heap of the education system, restores their self-esteem, gives them goals, hope, 
training, and in most cases, a job. 

Maurice admits he didn't really know who these students were but he quickly began to 
understand. "Our society considers them like garbage," he says bluntly. It says: 'No 
diploma, no future. The miserable jobs you're capable of doing are jobs we don't want 
anymore. The future is for specialists. You're a non-entity'. This is a message the students 
grasp very quickly," he says. "They know exactly what lies ahead. So we tell them the 



lack of a diploma is a handicap. It reduces your standard of living, but not your humanity. 
It doesn't prevent you from making a contribution to society or from becoming a good 
worker. 


"The school system didn't know what to do with them, and didn't much care. A teacher is 
like a carpenter who gives shape to wood or a welder who gives shape to metal. A teacher 
helps shape human beings. But the day a carpenter decides to give shape to metal using 
the same tools and the same methods, he doesn't get very good results." 

At the Victoriaville centre, there are forty-eight students, aged 16 to 18, with four 
teachers. A core curriculum, including math, French and social sciences, accounts for 
about one-third of the two-year programme. Another third is devoted to personal 
development and social training with the accent on environment issues. 

A final third is geared to job training. Most audaciously, CFER also creates small 
businesses in the field of recycling and energy conservation, where between 70 and 80 
per cent of CFER's former students have found jobs. 

Moreover, instead of shipping students out to private companies for half-hearted training, 
CFER set up its own workshops to do the job. 

Symbolically, it chose waste recycling. The school board agreed to pay for the collection 
of waste paper which the local paper company took for recycling. Not long after, private 
funding was found to collect glass, plastics, paint and, most recently, metal fixtures and 
porcelain. The centre also has a composting operation and a tree planting programme. 

Across the province, other school boards began to take notice and now eighteen CFERs 
have been set up, recycling tons of waste material, generating Can$5 million in revenue, 
and most importantly, tapping the potential of thousands of discarded students. 

Then just six months ago something happened, unthinkable a few years ago. The Minister 
of Education agreed to recognize the centre's work and certify it with a diploma! 


From rock’n roll to philosophy: a quick step 

ANA NERI BRAZ 

"I rapidly realized I had to adopt-and not simply drop Plato or Freud in my students' 

laps. " 

On their first day at school, in 1997, the teenage students were just as perplexed as the 
teacher. How could one possibly discuss psychology and philosophy with a lively local 
bar nearby? Ana Neri Braz, 35 at the time, was nonetheless prepared to meet the 
challenge. 

The Nossa Senhora Aparecida school is located between two slums in Vila Carioca, 



uptown Sao Paulo, the largest and richest city in Brazil. Yet, in this poor neighbourhood 
far from fashionable Paulista Avenue, Ana had one of the most satisfying experiences of 
her life. 

"I first had to get to know my students, discover their tastes and preferences", she said, 
"before I could win them over and achieve results. They kept asking me what they had to 
do to get good marks," said Ana, "as though they were more interested in not failing 
exams than in learning anything new." As they were evidently more interested in the 
music coming from their Walkmans, Ana rapidly realized she had to adapt, not simply 
drop Plato or Freud in her students' laps. So why not, she thought, use music as a bridge, 
linking the songs they enjoyed with the themes she wanted to discuss. 

First, she invited them to study the lyrics of the pop, rap and rock'n roll music they were 
listening to. Later on, she introduced the folk songs of Milton Nascimento and in due 
course authors of the artistic freedom movement, such as Carlos Drummond de Andrade. 
As they became motivated, she added Socrates, the Greek philosopher, and Sigmund 
Freud, the father of psychoanalysis. "In time," says Ana, "they realized that they could 
allow themselves to write what they thought and express what they wanted." These 
famous thinkers, she explains, were providing alternative ways for dealing with the 
youngsters' Utopias and unconscious selves, and gradually she was able to discuss drugs, 
abortion, pregnancy, sexuality, etc. The local bar didn't seem much of a threat anymore. 

The most rewarding moment came at the end of the year when a student brought her a 
poem he had written on freedom. His text expressed all that Ana had wanted to transmit: 
the possibility of being able to write, feel and think freely. The "musical approach" was a 
good start, but she had to find a way to continue in that direction. Newspapers provided a 
solution. 

"I asked the students to choose a personality, someone they'd like to be, from a 
newspaper article. Those with a social conscience revealed it by picking someone who 
helped people. Through this exercise, they also discovered their own identities." 

Ana's experience in Vila Carioca was so successful that she decided to write about it and 
submit a copy to a national competition organized by the Revista Nova Escola (a 
Brazilian teachers' journal). One of the winners - among 750 competitors she became 
famous overnight. 

Ironically, a few days before the competition results were disclosed, Sao Paulo state 
schools dropped psychology and philosophy from the curriculum and Ana was no longer 
a regular teacher. Her approach continued, however, to draw wide attention. 

She couldn't teach at state schools, so she decided to open her own office. Invitations 
came pouring in. The first came from the Centro do Professorado Paulista (Sao Paulo's 
Teachers' Centre) asking her to prepare a special course for twenty-six teachers and 
school co-ordinators. 



"I use basically the same method with the teachers that I used with my former students," 
said Ana." That is, I try to get to know them first. For one thing, it took me a while to 
figure out that most teachers are afraid to get close to their students." 

Even though she's no longer teaching, one of her students gave her a good reason to think 
it had all been worthwhile: "She didn't teach us psychology or philosophy. She taught us 
how to lead better lives." In a Brazilian slum, these words are music to the ears of any 
teacher. 


Learning by doing is their motto 

u HLA WIN 

"I believe my role is to help children fulfil a natural urge to do things on their own. " 

Stretched along a river bank in the Irrewaddy Delta of Myanmar, some 290 km from 
Yangon, the village of Padegaw consists of two long rows of houses set in the peaceful 
shade of coconut trees rising on either side of a pathway leading to the primary school. 

U Hla Win, the headmaster, teaches Grades 3 and 4 students mathematics, Myanmar and 
environmental education, a vital issue in the area which, once heavily timbered, now 
suffers from a scarcity of fuel-wood. 

"Most of the children come from poor families, " he says, "but they are sincere, honest 
and show respect for their elders. Although materially poor, they are morally rich." 

U Hla Win arouses their curiosity through tactful questioning, encourages independent 
views and does his best to transmit his own passion for learning. Children are encouraged 
and trained to ask questions, prepare thoughtful answers, and discuss solutions to 
problems. He uses a "think-share-pair" approach: look at a problem individually, share 
reflection with a partner, then meet as a group to develop solutions and generate new 
ideas. 

He believes his role, as a teacher is to use the local community as a place for developing 
learning skills and helping children fulfil a natural urge to do things on their own They 
were so used to accepting whatever the teachers said, that when we started to encourage 
independent thinking, the children were shy about it. Now, since they realize they can 
actually think well, express opinions, weigh different points of view and make reasonable 
decisions, it has become a thrilling experience for them to handle issue and problem 
solving themselves. 

As headmaster, U Hla Win uses the same method with his colleagues. At meetings of his 
school cluster, he encourages them to discuss and demonstrate child centred approaches. 
In this way, we share our knowledge" he says and, everyone, including parents and other 



invited community members "participates in developing the programme and in school- 
improvement activities". 

Environmental education provides a practical example of U Hla Win's approach. "We are 
greening our environment by producing efficiency stoves which use 20 per cent less fuel- 
wood, and by planting trees," he explained. "We have, for instance, distributed over 
20,000 trees from our nursery in the school compound." 

After completing every step of the process, from digging the clay to baking the final 
product in the sun, the children give the fuel-saving stoves to their parents or sell them to 
make money for the school. They also grow and sell vegetables to provide lunches for the 
poorest children, and to develop new teaching aids. "As a small service to our teachers," 
said U Hla Win, "we allow them to take fresh vegetables for their own consumption." 

U Hla Win has a special talent for developing his children's capacity for reasoning. One 
day when the string used to separate the stove from the mould broke, he used the 
situation as an opportunity for problem solving. "How will you separate the stove from 
the mould without damaging the stove?" he asked. After discussion and a few trials, the 
children found a solution by dripping some water between the mould and the stove while 
twisting the mould. 

In another case U Hla Win saw children putting plastic bags with small plants under a 
tree in random order. 

When he asked them to count the plants and they couldn't agree on a figure, he suggested 
they think of a better way. Rapidly, the children found that arranging the plants in a 
pattern allowed for a quicker and more accurate count. 

"My school is a garden, he said. "I want to see it full of fresh and sweet smelling 
flowers." For U Hla Win, the children are the flowers in his garden. 


Shouldering rural schools 

LUIS ARMANDO BORDON 

"If I don't know enough about a subject I consult with the travelling professors and we 
work out the best method for teaching it. " 

For the past thirteen years, Fuis Armando Bordon has been running School 169 in 
Barranca Molle, a remote village set in a semi-desertic landscape about 200 km from 
Catamarca in northwest Argentina. In this zone of stunted vegetation, freezing 
temperatures and wind weather the faces of its fifty inhabitants who eke out a living 
growing potatoes. Every weekend he travels 360 km to Tinogasta to be with his wife and 
five children. 


Besides running the school for about twenty students from five local families and a few 



who come from more distant outlying areas, Luis has taken on the task of obtaining 
drinking water for the village. "Ever since I came here, I've been asking for water mains," 
he said "but so far there's been no official reply." 

To his great satisfaction. School 169 has been included in Project 7 of the educational 
social plan for the reinforcement of rural education, a government initiative launched in 
1995 to improve schooling in remote, rural areas. Project 7 has, among other things, 
resulted in more teachers for Luis's school, a 300 book library, and a multimedia room 
equipped with television, camera and video equipment. "Consequently," says Luis, "the 
school has electricity and a cellular phone, but still no proper water supply." 

Because Argentina's educational reform extends compulsory education from seven to ten 
years, it has also enabled Luis to recuperate three adolescents who dropped out four years 
earlier. Now 16, 17 and 19, they will be the first to obtain a third cycle (equivalent of 
junior secondary school) diploma under the new plan. 

The reform also meant back to school for the teachers. "When I saw the programme 
being proposed I realized that the subject content was way above my reach," says Luis, 
"and I made it very clear that I needed support." This support came in the form of a team 
of seven travelling professors, each one a specialist in a particular subject: mathematics, 
language, social sciences, technology, art, physical education and English. These 
travelling professors go from school to school to assist teachers, often covering long 
distances. "We work closely together and I have absolutely no complexes about this," 
says Luis. "Lor me the key to this job is humility. If I don't know enough about a subject I 
consult with one of the professors and we work out the best method for teaching it." 

Luis uses interactive teaching and when his students work on a particular theme, he 
encourages them to consult books, see films and listen to tapes. They do their own 
research and reportages using the most up-to-date material in the newly-equipped 
multimedia room. Back home, they have neither light nor running water. "In spite of their 
natural shyness and reluctance to speak up, they are gaining self confidence little by 
little," comments Luis. 

To alleviate the water shortage, the students, under his supervision, built two cisterns to 
store water brought in twice a month in tank trucks. A vegetable and chicken farm not 
only serves to apply concepts learned in school, but also provide food for the lunchroom. 
"When there's a surplus," he said, "the children can take it home." 

These activities are all part of the regular school programme, closely adapted by Luis to 
the special conditions of rural life and the local environment. Thus the students apply 
what they learn in class about waste disposal, organic fertilizers, preparation of the land 
and crop rotation to avoid soil depletion, etc. 

"I give these children all I can," said Luis, recognizing that their chances of continuing 
beyond basic general education are slim. "Whatever they do, I try to encourage and 
stimulate, gradually demanding more and more. The main thing is to recognize the 



aptitudes of each child and respect individual differences. 


His greatest aspiration today is to enable students to obtain a full secondary school 
diploma. Maybe with the same travelling professors he can pull it off. 


Mother- tongue learning: the essential primer 

ANI RAUHIHI 

"A lot of people think 'what's the point of learning Maori ? You've got to know English to 

get a job '. " 

If you grow up not speaking your language, you won't know who you are, says Ani 
Rauhihi, a Maori primary school teacher in the North Island of New Zealand. Maori is 
closely related to Rarotongan, Tahitian, Hawaiian and other languages spoken in the 
Polynesian islands from which, according to Maori tradition, seven canoes in early times 
brought their ancestors to New Zealand. Today, about 250,000 strong, they have their 
own members of parliament, but few people would claim that the Maoris are fully 
included in the New Zealand societal community. 

Ani teaches 9- to 12-year-olds in the Maori Immersion Unit of Petone Central School, a 
short walk from the beach where the first white settlers landed in New Zealand in 1840. 
After the settlement, the Maoris lost much of their land and, since the educational 
authorities insisted that only English be spoken in schools, they almost lost their language 
as well. School children were punished for speaking Maori which was recognised as an 
official language of New Zealand, along with English, only in 1987. 

Ani grew up without being able to speak her own language beyond a few fluent Maori 
speaker, she believes that a knowledge of the language is the key to giving her people 
back their self-esteem and raising Maori educational achievement. 

In the immersion classrooms, called the Whanau (family), children must observe Maori 
customs and remove their shoes before entering. "This sets the tone. The children don't 
see it as rules, but as part of Maori custom, part of their identity." 

All subjects are taught in Maori as she believes that "teaching reflects our values. 
Teachers work together and other Maori adults visit regularly. Everybody does things 
together and this takes the pressure off individual children who can freeze up if they are 
singled out. There's a lot of story telling and singing. The older children help teach the 
younger ones. We try to foster Maori values such as respect for elders. Everyone has 
something of value to add." 

In this warm, supportive environment children are eager to learn. "A young Maori boy 
who's often disruptive in the ordinary classroom is sometimes sent to us. Here he joins in 
the singing, fits in and is no trouble at all. Unfortunately, his parents don't want him 
taught only in Maori." 



In the working class area where Ani teaches, many of the children come from homes 
where single parents are on welfare. Those who work tend to be drivers or unskilled 
labourers. Ani easily identifies with such families since she grew up in a small town 
where her parents worked in the local factory. 

"I'm the first in the family to get a higher education," she says. It was during teacher 
training that she attended a hui or Maori gathering. "The people were so passionate about 
holding onto the language," she said. "It was an awakening for me." 

Ani has a gift for understanding Maori children. "If a child is off task one day, I'll take 
him or her aside. I watch their body language. You can draw a lot from that. I don't come 
down hard. They might not have had any breakfast or maybe hadn't slept well. 

Ani laments the dearth of teaching resources in the Maori language. There are no math 
books, for instance. But we have become very adept at creating our own materials on the 
computer. This takes up all our spare time, but we don't want to give our students second 
best." 

When she began teaching, she sometimes had doubts. "A lot of people think 'What's the 
point of learning Maori? You've got to know English to get a job' But now I look at the 
faces of children and know that what we're doing is important. They're confident, open, 
ready to learn. Sadly, there are a lot more Maori children struggling and getting into 
trouble in schools where little Maori is taught. It's those children I worry about because 
they're missing out on their heritage." 


A minister in the classroom 

FARUK OMARI 


"My students had more information on tourism than the guest speaker and kept 

correctiing him" 

In the heart of the Middle East, Jordan, home to some 4.8 million people, has witnessed 
myriad influxes of refugees starting with Palestinians who fled their homes as a 
consequence of the arab-lsraeli war in 1948 and continuing with Iraqi and Palestinian 
refugees from the Gulf War in 1991. 

Because of limited natural resources, a population explosion rated among the highest in 
the world, and a debt ridden economy, Jordan has directed its energies towards tourism, 
now 1 1 % of GDP, to jump start its economy. With over 2 million people expected in the 
Holy Land to celebrate the new millennium, the government has invested 10 million 
Jordanian dinars (about US$7 million) under the motto "Bethlehem to Bethany, Beyond 
the Jordan from Birth to Baptism". 



A good part of the money will go to train badly needed professionals in hotel 
management - a field which students have rarely considered due to the uninspiring 
manner in which the profession was introduced, most often through rote learning of 
spoon-fed information from obsolete textbooks. 

Faruk Omari, who teaches social studies to 10th graders at the Jubilee School in Amman, 
an independent co-educational secondary school, affiliated to UNESCO's Associated 
Schools Project Network, had a better idea. 

He simply decided to turn his classes on tourism into mock televised debates with 
students playing various roles, including that of the Minister of Tourism and Antiquities, 
the Ministry's Secretary General, and journalists invited to express critical views, etc. 

Consulting brochures, articles and video cassettes, students have three weeks to sift 
through data and transfer conclusions onto a computer screen. As in any talk show, 
there's a moderator who has "telephone" and "fax" lines open to the "public" comprised 
of the other twenty students. 

I find this method very stimulating," said Aman Zadandaky, 16, explaining that, in other 
schools all she had to do was sponge up ready-made information and give it back during 
exams. "Here, although I'm just a member of the audience, I still have to do research, 
read newspapers and clip magazine articles so that I can ask questions," she said. 

According to Faruk, the method is hard work." Even though my role is minimal during 
the debates, behind the scenes I have to structure the lesson, and select subjects related to 
tourism which are meaningful to his students within the framework of government texts. I 
also must make sure they include controversial issues, and this material is not easily 
found." 

The journalist-students may express doubts about Jordan's ability to cope with the large 
number of tourists expected for the millennium, for instance, or suggest that "we may be 
building so many hotels that they'll be half empty once the event is over" . Another 
frequent remark is that, in any case, prosperity of the industry depends entirely on peace 
between the Arab States and Israel. 

In keeping with a real TV format, the shows starts off with a colourful presentation of the 
aims of the lesson, including a signature tune. Later, photos of Jordan's historical cities 
such as the red-rose city of Petra and the provincial Roman city of Jerash, flash onto the 
screen. Guests are seated at a u-shaped table with the moderator and the screen in the 
middle facing the class. 

Each Grade 10 section develops its own methods of communicating information. Many 
used interviews conducted by student -reporters with student-tourists visiting various sites 
in the Kingdom. Some classes interrupted their shows with news summaries, or 
commercials. Another erected a tent in the middle of the classroom. One class invited a 
guest speaker to speak on tourism. "But," said Faruk proudly, "the students had more up- 



to-date information than he did and kept correcting him". 


"Frankly, what used to be a boring topic has now become a real-life thing," says Zeinab 
Beikawa, 16. "In my old school, everything went in one ear and out the other once the 
exam was over. Now the information's all right up here," she says, pointing to her head, 
and adding, "Today, I'm seriously thinking of studying hotel management". 


Broadening horizons 

MONICA REGISFORD-DOUGLIN 

"Students don't get everything in the classroom. " 

Is that what the Caribbean meant to Norwegian students-natives living in trees with the 
wealthy living apart, in I tents? This image came as a shock to Monica Regisford- 
Douglin, a teacher from Trinidad and Tobago. When visiting Norway for the first time 
she saw a project for which students had mounted tiny squares of tarpaulin onto poles, 
and implanted small huts onto treetops where they thought backward islanders lived. 

It wasn't the first time she'd encountered this kind of misinformation. About a year 
earlier, she had organized student exchanges between Trinidad and Tobago, the twin- 
island republic where she lives and teaches, and the neighbouring island of Saint Vincent. 
The students had corresponded beforehand, but were still unprepared for what they 
found. The children from Saint Vincent who imagined Trinidad and Tobago, one of the 
wealthier countries in the region, filled with sleek cars and fancy houses, were astonished 
by signs of poverty, whereas the Trinidad and Tobago children were surprised that 
Vincentians did not live in poverty. 

Yet the exchanges were a success so there was no reason for Monica to believe it could 
not happen between Norwegian and Trinidad students. "You don't get everything in the 
classroom," she says. Accordingly, students, from the Saltdal Upper Secondary School in 
Norway, who visited Trinidad first, were astonished by such a mixture of races and 
cultures mingling freely, and were delighted with the cuisine and calypso music. 

In turn, the thirteen students from El Dorado Secondary Comprehensive School in 
Trinidad loved autumn and winter in Norway, especially the snow, and returned with 
memories, friends, and a gift of muchneeded computers. In October 1999, forty members 
of the school's steelband will visit Norway to perform and teach other students about 
these indigenous instruments. This kind of twinning was just what the Associated 
Schools Project Network of UNESCO had hoped to achieve, and a success story for 
Monica, Trinidad and Tobago's national co-ordinator, involving as it did teaching 
methods which she seeks to promote. 

Monica has been a teacher at the El Dorado Secondary Comprehensive school since it 
began in 1979. When it converted to a secondary school, offering seven years - Grade 1 
to 6 it was not an easy transition. "Many parents from 'prestige' backgrounds were upset," 
she says, "until, as a test, the children took the junior secondary school exams and they all 



passed." The senior comprehensive schools, with their strong technical/vocational 
emphasis, had been seen as a place for those without scholastic aptitude. Schools like the 
one at El Dorado have changed that image. 

Over the years, Monica has tried to instil curiosity and independence in her students by 
teaching them to seek, gather and process information, and by encouraging group 
projects, interviews, research in libraries and field trips. 

To prepare for Indian Arrival Day, when East Indians came as indentured servants over 
1 50 years ago, and Emancipation Day when African slaves gained freedom, Monica sent 
her children on their own voyages of discovery and remembers her joy when they 
interviewed their grandparents and "discovered" their ancestors as real people with 
interesting lives. Another project took them to a senior citizens' home where they gave 
manicures, combed hair, read to the elderly and, as one student, Golda Mason, wrote 
afterwards "learned about lost arts and taboos as well as how to be more patient, 
considerate and appreciative of older people". 

Monica admits it's hard work trying to do so much with children, but when she sees their 
enthusiasm, and the creative solutions they find, she is heartened. 


Source: 

http://www.unesco.org/education/educnews/wtd_99 
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